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The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
_Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brstze ComMMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 








property are pledged for the e and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 
ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, ‘till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


sion. 
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THE SPIRIT OF COMPETITION. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
HE Spirit of Competition manifests itself 
in two forms. Competition implies that 
two are seeking the same thing ; and there is a 
different manifestation of the same spirit on 
both sides. ‘The one who is successful, mani- 
fests it in glorying, and the one who is not 
successful, in envy. We all hate envy as a 
mean passion; but we are not apt to take 
as much notice of the equivalent on the 
other side—glorying. Human nature in its 
sinful state, manifests a spirit of competition 
just as much in glorying as in envying. The 
fact that a person does not show a spirit of 
envy in an odious way, is no proof that he is 
free from a spirit of competition. 

If we consider how glorying provokes envy 
—how contagious the spirit of competition is— 
how like electricity it passes from the glorying 
manifestation on the one side, to the envious 
on the other, we shall become convinced that 
in order to cure the spirit of envy, we must 
cure the spirit of glorying—that is to say, we 
must attack the central spirit of both, which 
is the spirit of competition. Many persons 
are in a situation of comfortable superiority 
where they have no temptation to envy; yet 
they may have a spirit that is just as hateful as 
envy. Persons in the superior position may 
be provoking envy around them by swell- 
ing—by an exaggerated sense of their own 
importance, or in self-glorying. No one ought 
to be self-complacent for being free from envy, 
till he is sure that he is free from a 
spirit that would make him envious, if he 
were in peculiar temptations. 

The spirit of competition is meat and 
drink to the world. It is not merely tolerated 
and endured as sin might be, but it is com- 
mended and approved, brought forward and 
honorably mentioned. It is an old maxim, 
that competition is the life of business. It is 
one of the most-common things for parents to 
incite good behavior in their children by 
competition. In schools and colleges, com- 
petition is made the great lever of propul- 
Certain special honors are held up to 
view at the end of the course, and the 
students enter on a regular life-and-death 
struggle to attain them. They enter the race 
like persons who are determined to study 
themselves to death, and run the life out of 
themselves like race-horses. Competition also 
exists in the various professions. In the minis- 
try there isa constant writhing, twisting and 
struggling, for superiority. We all know that 
competition on race-horse principles, is one of 
the conditions of universal traffic. 

Look at the secret workings of competition 
among women with regard to love and mar- 
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riage, at the workings of this spirit in politics 
—see what awful struggles the nation has to 
go through in every Presidential election. 
The world as it is, is a great school of com- 
petition. People are taught it, as Moses insis- 
ted the fear of the Lord should be taught: 
when they rise up and when they sit down, 
in the house and by the way-side—every-where, 
and in all things, they are taught that competi- 
tion is the life of enterprise and business. 
Every one is struggling to get ahead of all the 
others, and every body supposes it is right, 
and that by it the world is progressing grandly. 

There is just as much glorying and envying, as 
there is competition. If a man gets up a good 
thing that takes with the public, it is consid- 
ered all right for any other man to follow close 
on his heels with the same thing, or an imitation 
of it, and outdo him if he can. 

I feel free to assume that the spirit of com- 
petition is at work in persons, spoiling their 
life and happiness, till it has been thoroughly 
judged in them. James says, “Do ye think 
the Scripture saith in vain, the spirit that 
dwelleth in us lusteth to envy?” ‘To make it 
of more universal application, we might say, 
“Do ye think the Scripture saith in vain, the 
spirit that is in us lusteth to competition, mani- 
festing itself either in envying or in glorying?” 
Wherever individualism exists, there is certain- 
ly either envying or glorying at work. 
the assurance with 


Hence 
which we may assume 
James’s proposition. All who have a con- 
science and true refinement, will find as they 
work their way up to the radical elements in 
themselves, that their last and worst difficulty 
will be with this spirit, in one or the other of 
these forms. The Scripture has placed in close 
connection, the two forms of the spirit of 
competition, exvying and vaunting one’s self. 1 
Cor. 13: 4. 

Our destinies are all in God’s hands. 
Struggling will not advance us one_ inch. 
This whole business of competition is founded 
in, and roots itself in unbelief. It is atheism 
—an assumption that there is no God, who 
distributes places, blessings and privileges to 
man. God setteth up one, and putteth down 
another. “ Every good and perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights ;” and this seeking things in the spirit 
which imagines we can get good ourselves, and 
sets us to wrestling and struggling to get the 
advantage of each other, is a lying spirit— 
there is no truth in it; it is a struggle really 
with God, for God orders all our circumstan- 
ces, and all our pursuits ; and if we struggle 
to make our condition and destiny different 
from what it is, we shall not succeed. The 
doctrine of election and _fore-ordination, 
comes right down on this spirit of compe- 
tition, cfushes it at once, and demonstrates 
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that it is all a humbug. We can see that if | overwhelmingly as Christ himself, and that man 


God does manage all things, and is the dis- 
tributer of all things, it is perfectly manifest 
that we shall not attain any good by trying to 
get ahead of some one else, but by pleasing 
him. Itis manitest, that to turn aside from the 
simple business of pleasing God, and set to 
work studying how we can beat one another, is 
really to defeat our own object. ‘The spirit 
that is bent on pleasing God is the spirit des- 
tined at last to destroy competition. A real 
belief in the fundamental principle that God is 
the owner and distributer of all things—honors, 
places, love—will render competition impossi- 
ble. Competition is possible only by ignoring 
God and the truth. If we bring out the truth 
clearly and brightly to ourselves, we shall 
paralyze that spirit and destroy it. It is 
hopeless for us to assign places for ourselves ; 
to get this or the other good thing by striving 
for it, one with another—perfectly hopeless 
and useless. 

In socialism, the inner essence of our being, 
there is unity and no division; there compe- 
tition is not possible; and it is by ignoring 
that unity, that we come into a condition of 
rivalry one with another. A man can not 
run a race with himself in love; and it is 
not natural to run a race with his wife and 
children; he goes into competition with those 
farther off—with strangers ; so if we condense 
interests, and secure unity, there will be no 
place for competition. 


God has taken, and is taking, practical 
measures to crush out competition in his 
church. One thing is certain; in the church, 
embodying all the hosts of the redeemed, the 
highest office would naturally be the one that 
would tempt to competition the most. but 
God has assigned to that office his own Son— 
a being from everlasting to everlasting—one who 
is immeasurably superior to any finite being, 
to any being born of woman. It is a hopeless 
thing for any being not begotten as Christ 
was, to aspire to his place. It is hopeless for 
any being who has not always been in the 
bosom of the Father, and co-existent with him 
to aspire to the office of President of the 
church ; one might as well aspire to the place 
of God himself. Here comes in the tremen- 
dous importance of the fact, that he is the 
Son of God, one with the Father. Here also, 
is seen the damnable nature of the spirit that 
has troubled the church from the beginning, 
striving to pull him down, and denying that he 
is the Son of God. We see the wisdom and 
necessity of God’s manifesting his Son in the 
flesh, to crush competition ; and the importance 
of the confession that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God. 

Coming down a step lower, to the next office, 
that of prime minister of Jesus Christ ; that 
office would be a natural object of competition, 
second only to the highest office in that re- 
spect; and people would naturally think that 
there the question was left open still, because 
in that second place, the man must be born of 
a woman as usual, and it woukl be a matter of 
hope to many candidates, to get the second 
place. But every body will find in the attempt, 
that the second place is filled, and filled by a 
man who can crush all opposition almost as 


is Paul. Paul’s actual merit and character are 
more obscured in the world, than Christ’s. A 


_ spirit that would reduce Christ, has not pre- 


vailed so as to cover all Christendom, but the 
spirit which would depreciate Paul, has pre- 
vailed over all Christendom. What he did for 


_ the world, does not begin to be understood. 





It is to be presumed that the prime minister— 
the second in the kingdom, would be the man 
that would be most tempted to glorying ; and 
God must find a man for that place, under 
such circumstances as would certainly preclude 
glorying. Accordingly, Paul, as the basis of 
his career, laid a foundation against glorying, 
in his terrible hostility to Christ, which amount- 
ed toa real spirit of murder. He was taken 
from that state of wrath and unbelief, and car- 
ried right up to the highest pitch of spiritual- 
ity. He says himself to Timothy—*I thank 
Jesus Christ our Lord who hath enabled me, 
for that he counted me faithful, putting me into 
the ministry ; who was before a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious ; but I obtained 
mercy, because I did it ignorantly in unbelief ; 
* * * howbeit for this cause I obtained mer- 
cy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show 
forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them 
which should hereafter believe on him to life 
everlasting.” 1 Tim.1: 12-16, From this we 
can see, that he is ¢4e man who has that in his 
experience, that precludes glorying, beyond any 
other man; therefore he is the very man for 
that place. He is the first link of connection 
between us and Christ, sealing the truth eter- 
nally, that salvation is of grace—and in that 
he is a pattern for ever and ever. Then look 
through his life aad see what he did and suf- 
fered, and there is no man that ought to stand 
so high in the world’s estimation as a hero, 
and a man of enterprise and talent—not even 
Napoleon. If we take a fair estimate of 
Paul’s character, we shall find that he was 


| qualified by nature, grace and circumstances, 


to crush all competition. No body can com- 
pare with Paul in the whole sphere of God’s 
redeemed. I am satisfied that no one in the 
Primitive Church could race with him; and 
certainly there is no one in the present age of 
the church, nor will be, that could do it. And 
he bears a peculiar relation to us—he was the 
apostle to the Gentiles—he is our shepherd ; 
it is high time that the Gentiles know him, 
and acknowledge him. We see then, that the 
first and second offices are filled by persons 
who are above all competition, and in view of 
whom competition wilts. ‘The Devil may say, 
“Jesus I know, and Paul I know ;” there is 
no escape from that, whether there is any one 
else known or not. 


We may be certain that the same principles 
will run through the whole organization of the 
church. It will be found step by step as we go 
forward, that competition is not possible ; be- 
cause every individual has a place, for which 
he is prepared, and for which no other indi- 
vidual is prepared. You will find that truth 
running through the whole. You will find 
when you get your place, that there will not be 
another person anywhere near you—can not 
be; because the members of the church are 
like the different members of the body. Each 





one has its own function, and in the exercise 
of that function is immensely superior to any 
other member. 


CHOOSE AND PAY. 





HILE we advocate Communism for all 

the higher purposes of life, it is but 
fair to admit that isolation offers some privi- 
leges peculiar to itself. It enables a man for 
instance, to gratify his personal whims and 
preferences in a small way, without interfer- 
ance ; it leaves him freedom of movement to 
the same extent that he is without the em- 
barrassing ties of love. A bachelor in this 
sense is the most independent man. The 
married are less so, though it is commonly 
supposed that they more than gain in happiness 
what they sacrifice of private independence to 
the family relation; and the Communist is 
probably removed farther still from the irre- 
sponsible freedom that belongs to the isolated 
individual. That is to say, he surrenders more 
than either of the parties referred to, the privi- 
lege of personal choice and gratification, to 
the interest of the organization of which he is 
a member, and chooses to move only in con- 
cert with others. 

The isolated householder if possessed of 
means, has the privilege of setting his table 
six times a day, dressing as he pleases, sport- 
ing a fine horse, going and coming without 
question, and spending money wherever and 
for whatever he lists. He is an autocrat, in a 
limited sphere; and to many this is the high- 
est happiness conceivable. Such persons 
should be contented where they are, and not 
think of Communism. The compensating ad- 
vantages for which the Communist is willing to 
give up such privileges, and which he finds in 
organization, are, great economy of means, in- 
crease of strength by combination, luxuries for 
all by the application of art and taste to a 
common home, privileges of integral educa- 
tion, social culture, and a generally broader 
style of living than belongs to private familism. 
What the individual surrenders of incidental 
independence is amply redeemed in the growth 
and beautifying of the whole, of which he is 
a part. 

It is very important that persons adopting 
Communism should see these advantages in 
such a light as to be willing manfully to pay 
the price for them without grumbling. You 
can not bring fhe small caprices of individualism 
into Communism, and carry them both along 
together. You can not eat your cake and keep 
it too. Isolation offers one set of inducements, 
Communism offers another ; choose in which of 
them you will take passage, pay your fare, and 
be content.—G. W. Noyes. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A, MILLER. 


III. 

eee Mrs. Noyes was a very unworld- 

ly woman and cared far more to have her 
children kept in training for the life to come than to 
have them obtain honor of man for any qualities 
commanding superficial admiration, it was inevita- 
ble from the position of the family that they should 
mingle to some extent in society. Every person 
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of note who stopped at Putney was expected as a 
matter of course to accept the hospitalities of the 
Noyes mansion, and thus the girls formed many 
agreeable acquaintances which enlarged their minds 
and stimulated their interest in the “pomps and 
vanities ;” and then, as education was as essential 
in the estimation of Mr. Noyes as religion was in 


that of his wife, they were sent to school abroad | 


where they met the gay and fashionable. Mrs. 


| of a well-known contemporary. 


Noyes, who was a woman of great originality and | 


some eccentricity, never allowed herself to become 
so burdened with household cares but that she could 
shake herself free every summer and set out in 
her own carriage on a several weeks’ tour of cousin- 
ing. She always took one of the girls with her, 
and as she traveled sixty miles or more from home, 
going through such towns as Deerfield, Amherst, 
Chesterfield, Granby and so forth, they had a chance 
to see considerable of the New England world. 
Harriet and Charlotte took great delight in these 
trips, which were sure to be enlivened with adven- 
tures that would furnish topics of conversation for 
weeks after the return. We asked Harriet if her 
mother never lost her way in guiding herself over 
such long distances. “O yes,” she answered, “but 
then she never cared if she did, she could find it 
again.” There was a romantic charm about this 
independent mode of traveling which makes railway 
transportation seem in comparison monotonous and 
unsocial. The climate of central New England 
is so even that there are often days together of 
uninterrupted sunshine and balmy softness, and the 
steady old horse jogged easily along over the firm, 
dry roads peculiar to that region. Mrs. Noyes 
was never in a hurry, and the girls were full of in- 
terest in all they saw, and thus the days were long 
with the variety of new scenery and happenings at 
taverns and watering-places. 


In 1833, when Charlotte was fourteen and her 
father nearly seventy, the railroad between Lowell 
and Boston—one of the first built in the country— 
-was completed. Mr. Noyes was a man who al- 
ways kept up with the times, and though so much 
advanced in years he had not lost any of his inter- 
est in the progress of events. He did not feel able 
himself to endure the journey, but he wanted to 
have his children see this novelty which he knew 
would prove to be among the greatest inven- 
tions of the century, and he accordingly sent 
Horatio, Harriet and Charlotte to Boston by stage 
to take a trip to Lowell and back by rail at the 
opening of the road. Horatio, the eldest, was but 
eighteen, and we can imagine with what bounding 
pulses the youthful trio left their country home, to 
see the wonder of the age. Being generously pro- 
vided with money they made quite a dash for those 
days, taking lodgings at the first hotel in the city, 
ordering the best of every thing for dinner, and 
running through more than a hundred dollars in 
about a week. 

Joanna, one of the older daughters, was married 
the same summer to Mr. Hayes, American Consul 
at Trinidad, West Indies. Beautiful, strong and 
independent, she was one of those women who 
leave their mark on those with whom they asso- 
ciate. She had a great effect on the characters of 
her younger sisters, who looked up to her as a 
model in almost all respects, so that her leaving 
home was a great event, and particularly sorrowful 
because she was to go sofaraway. Her tastes were 
exceedingly fastidious, and the younger brothers 
and sisters were often mortified by her criticisms. 
Proud and worldly-minded, she had considerable 
difficulty several years later in accepting her young- 
er brother John as her spiritual leader, though she 
finally did so. He tells us of a long argument he 
had with her one day which he ended by offering 
himself to her merciless scalpel, and he assures us 
she did not spare him; but he obtained lasting 
benefit from the ordeal, and was able thereafter to 


| which, to every memoirist, is enveloped in con- 





recommend the practice of mutual criticism from a 
personal knowledge of its good effects. 

Charlotte spent her seventeeth summer at a su- | 
perior boarding-school in Hartford, Conn. Among 
her papers we find a bit of autobiography which | 
throws some light on this early part of her life 


siderable obscurity unless he be writing the history | 
Being in the | 
bloom of maidenhood she was affected by those 
fascinations which often mislead the young and | 
attractive. She says: 

“I studied with success at Hartford and culti- 
vated my taste for drawing. To this last pursuit 
I devoted myself as one of my greatest pleasures 
and most desirable accomplishments. My society 
was almost entirely that of gay, fashionable girls 
of my own age, and I was soon imbued with their 
spirit about dress and admiration and the allure- 
ments of horizontal fellowship. To this day I 
have a keen sense of what an all-powerful princi- 
pality this love of dress and admiration is, from 
what I remember of the character and spirit of the 
society I met in that school. At the end of six 
months I went home, and for several weeks con- 
tinued the course in regard to worldliness I had 
pursued at Hartford.” 


CORRESPONDENCE AND ANSWERS. 


[Those who read the little story we published | 
about the Porters and Harringtons (not their real 
names), a few weeks ago, will be pleased to hear of | 
the happy termination of their troubles. Mr. Por- | 
ter has since written us a letter in which he tells | 
how he has engaged to work with a Mr W. the. | 
coming summer at another place in Kansas, and | 

| 
| 


that he takes with him his wife Hannah and their 
three children. He then says: ] 


“'The Harringtons remain on the farm. We left 
there yesterday. I am happy to say that all our | 
troubles, conceruing which we wrote you, were 
happily ended by the time we received the Cir- 
CULAR containing F. W.S.’s article on ‘Young | 
Communities,” and we were prepared to laugh at 
our picture, as he so faithfully penned it, as we 
never laughed before since we formed our Commu- 
nity. 

“Mr. Harrington gained great victories over | 
himself, and we all felt that we had received a fresh 
baptism of soft-heartedness, humility, and brother- 
ly love. We commence here with regular evening | 
meetings. . 

“ Mrs. P. thanks you for your kind remembrance | 
of her. Thanks to the O. C. Meeting for their 
remarks.” 





» March \1, 1875. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—In the Beecher trial, Gen- 
eral Tracy speaks in terms of admiration of Mrs. 
Moulton’s devotion to her husband, devotion that 
he says led her to perjure herself. Mrs. Putnam 
testifies in the same trial, that Mrs. Tilton is a 
“truthful Christian woman,” yet she would lie to 
cover her husband’s faults. In many popular works 
of fiction and poems, the same idea is carried out, 
until there seems to be a feeling (among people of 
the world), that a ¢rwe wife must be so devoted to 
her husband that whatever he may require, she will 
do, merely because of his wish, without once stop- 
ping to think whether it is right or wrong. 

In most families that are called harmonious we 
see the wife so devoted that her soul becomes her 
husband’s soul, and she feels the pressure of his 
unspoken words, and obeys blindly. 

When she awakens to the fact, that she has been 
an echo of a stronger mind than her own, and en- 
deavors to live the right as she sees it, inharmony 
ensues. 

I gather from the Community writings, that you 
do not think such devotedness the highest con- 
dition, and would like to see something on the sub- 
ject in the CircuLAR. I think it would help many 
who are trying to live a true life. but have not the 
advantages that members of the Community enjoy. 

I am a constant reader of your interesting and 
ably conducted paper. Very truly, 

Mrs. DE L.— 

The devotion you describe is idolatry. It has 
no reference to God or his righteousness. but 
brings the person into the worst kind of spiritual 


slavery. Every person ought to follow what his or 





| to feel Christ’s presence and influence. 


her own conscience declares to be the truth. But 
to make a wise use of that liberty we must have 
great humility and the charity which will suffer 
wrong rather than quarrel or make discord. We 
do not think any man or woman is justified in lying 


| to cover the faults of another, or, indeed, in lying 


under any circumstances. A good test of the 
purity of love between husband and wife is, that 
true love will not be harmed by the most perfect 
sincerity between them. It will allow each to point 


out and criticise the faults of the other ina spirit 
| which loves truth and improvement. 


A gentleman correspondent who asked and re- 
ceived our criticism, not long ago, replies, taking 
exceptions to some things said of him. This is 
a sample: 


“C. W. U. thinks that I do not know much about 
the ‘love of God in my heart.’ I honestly think 
that this criticism is just; and it seems to me that 
to one in my isolated condition, severed as I am on 
every hand from the love of friends, and to a cer- 
tain extent even from the love of my wife and 
family—for I am unhappy in my marriage relation 
-—it seems to me, I repeat, impossible for such an 
one to know rightly the love of Christ. 1 think 
the love of Christ comes to the heart from loving 
one another. If a manis so placed that he can not 
Jove his fellows, or if he loves them and gets naught 
but indifference, hatred, or scorn in return, how can 
the love of Christ dwell in his heart?” 


No man is ever so placed that he can not love 
his fellow men, as God loves them. Undoubtedly 
the love we have for companions and friends is, if 


| unselfish, one channel of the love of Christ to us; 


but it is not the only channel. We can have 
fellowship with Christ in our closets, all alone. 
There is an interior sense by which we may learn 
We recom- 
mend our correspondent to cultivate that sense 


| through prayer and reflection. 


One who has been engaged in the attempt to 


found a free-love Community on Valcour Island; 


writes us as follows : 

“T joined the Dawn Valcour Community, but 
after being fully convinced that the former owner 
of the property, Shipman, and the superintendent, 
Willcox, were in league to defraud investors by 
placing the property at nearly three times its value, 
I exposed them. W. is now in jail, and I expect 
soon that S. will be keeping him company. 

“Connecting myself with this movement has 
deprived me of friends and those who would other- 
wise have helped me, and I find it nota little 
difficult to get into business, so deep is the preju- 
dice against liberal-minded men by the world at 
large.” 

This reminds us of another letter we received a 
few days ago in which the writer abused us in 
round terms for not having properly sustained the 
Valcour attempt in its first struggles for existence. 
Curiously enough the knowledge of the attempt 
which led us to distrust it came from another letter 
by the same writer which we saw in one of the 
newspapers. We mean to encourage true Commu- 
nism—any form of it which is likely to make people 
better and happier, but we mean also to tell the 
truth about such things, and when we see trouble 
ahead for those who are rushing to join, it is only 
kindness to them to say so. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 


The veteran astronomer Leverrier lately presented to 
the French Academy his “ Theory of the motion of the 
Planet Neptune,” which completes his work upon the 
motion of the planets begun in 1839. The publication 
of the theories has not followed any regular order. He 
began upon Mercury, the planet nearest the sun, 
probably intending to pass out in regular order. The 
theory of Mercury was published in 1843 but has since 
been revised. From this he passed to the outermost 
then known, Uranus; drawn to its study probably, by 
the suspicion current among astronomers at that time 
that a planét exterior to Uranus might exist, He was 
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undoubtedly in the more haste to investigate the motion 
of this planet because his investigation upon the motion 
of Mercury seemed to point to the existence within its 
orbit of a mass of matter nearer the sun. But this has 
never been discovered and the theory left undetermined 
whether the matter near the sun which affects the motion 
of Mercury is a single planet or a number of small 
masses. A number of trustworthy observers have re- 
corded observations uf the transit of a small planet 
across the disc of the sun, but as it has never been 
found in any other situation it can not be said to be dis- 
covered, and immersed as it is if it exists in the sun’s 
rays, this may never be done. 

The case with Uranus was quite different. Any body 
disturbing its motion would be easily seen by powerful 
telescopes if its position were once determined. 

Leverrier then attacked the problem, and fortunate 
for him it was that he did so, for another astronomer, 
Adams, was hard at work with so much vigor that he 
shared with Leverrier the glory of the discovery of 
Neptune in 1846, an event which is still looked on as 
the crowning triumph of the human mind in mathe- 
matical analysis. The theories subsequently published 
were—The Earth in 1853; Mars, 1861; Venus, 1861; 
Jupiter, 1872 ; Saturn, 1873 ; Neptune, 1874. 

‘No very remarkable results arise from the theories of 
the planets other than Mercury and Uranus, but M. 
Leverrier found discrepances existing between his 
theories and recorded observations all pointing in the 
same direction—to a correction of the distance of the 


earth from the sun. In the theory of every planet, 
nearly the same correction is needed to reconcile theory 
with observation. Using his theories with a new deter- 
mination of the velocity of light by Foucault, Leverrier 
produced a wew estimate of the distance of the sun 
from the earth. So confident is he of the accuracy of 
his calculations that he regards the great expense for 
the observation of the ‘Transit of Venus for the solution 
of the same problem, as useless, and has not lent his 
name to the encouragement of the expeditions for that 
purpose which have been fitted out for France. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 22, 1875. 


The following is the first number of a lectute 
which Mr. Noyes has just wiitten. It is compre- 
prehensive and will bear close study. Some parts 
of it are perhaps rather esoteric, but readers of the 
CIRCULAR will have sufficient acquaintance with 
our modes of thought and manner of life to appre- 
hend the doctrine brought out init. Please bear in 
mind that it is a familiar discourse addressed to 
the Community. It will be continued through sev- 
eral numbers. 


THE STANDARD OF EDUCATION. 


BY J. H. NOYES. 


i 
DUCATION is the object and the result of 
~ all that we do. We are getting education, 
not merely when we go to school and study books, 
but when we play and when we work; life, as a 
whole, is a school, and all experiences are lessons. 


In this large view the object of education is the 
formation of character; not merely the discipline 
and information of the mind. This is included in 
education; but is only a part of it. Integral edu- 
cation is the development of the entire character. 

In order, therefore, that we may conduct the 
education of ourselves and our children wisely we 
must have a true conception of integral character. 
This is only saying that we musf see what we aim 
at. As education does for individuals what stirpi- 
culture proposes to do for races, we may learn from 
the old masters in animal breeding how important 
it is to have a clear ideal before us in our attempts 





at formation of character. Lord Spencer, a great 
authority in scientific propagation says, “It is very 
desirable before any man commences to breed 
either cattle or sheep, that he should make up his 
mind as to the shape and qualities he wishes to ob- 
tain, and steadily pursue this object.” And Lord 
Somerville in speaking of the marvelous improve- 
ment of the New Leicester sheep effected by Bake- 
well and his successors, says, “It would seem as if 
they had first drawn a perfect form and then given 


| it life.” 


We Communists have especial need of a new and 
clear conception of the form and qualities of char- 
acter that we wish to obtain in education. In the 
first place the form of society which we are inaugu- 
rating is new, and requires a new breed of men 
and women. We know by sore experience that 
common education—even the best—does not fit 
men for Communism. And our policy necessarily, 
and wisely, tends toward home-education ; so that 
we are thrown out of the established courses of the 
world and almost compelled to invent a new style 
of culture, and to lay its foundation in a new 
standard of character. 

Let us consider how many of our “ peculiar in- 
stitutions ” have for their explicit object, the forma- 
tion of character, and are waiting for the discovery 
of a clear and rational standard of character to 
make them effectual. 

1.—Our religion, out of which all our other 
institutions have grown, is Perfectionism, that is, 
a school for perfecting character. It is true that 
we expect to be saved from sin and perfected in 
holiness, not by external rules and standards but 
by spiritual identification with Christ ; and Christ 
himself is therefore the concrete standard of the 
character which we seek to transfer to ourselves in 
all our religious strivings. Nevertheless, we know 
that clear intellectual conceptions of what is right 
and true, help us to see Christ and to put off the 
old man, and put on the new. Those who have 
striven longest and most for the perfect life of 
Christ know best how much we need a rational and 
comprehensive definition of holiness—a scientific 
standard of character. 

2.—Our system of criticism—the executive 
help meet of the gospel of holiness—is a school 
for the study of character. Its business is to help 
the perfecting process by discrimination applied to 
individuals. It brings the nursing and the surgery 
of truth home to those who are seeking holiness: 
But who does not see that criticism sadly needs 
a scientific standard of character to guide and sys- 
tematize its operations ? 

3.—Stirpiculture, as we hold it in theory and 
practice, aims at the transmission and perpetuation 
of the perfect character which we expect to obtain 
by the gospel and criticism. But we hardly know 
yet, even in outline, what that character is to be 

Besides these fundamental institutions of our 
society, I might mention in the same connection 
our daily meetings, our weekly paper, our various 
schools for children and adults, and indeed all our 
businesses (which are really schools, and perhaps 
the most important of all schools), and I might go on 
to show that the best regulation and use of all 
these educational agencies depends on our having 
always present to our minds atrue standard of 
character, at which we are all aiming and to which 
we can unanimously direct the working of our 
family machinery. But the want of such a stand- 
ard is perhaps sufficiently manifest; and I will 
proceed now to offer my contribution for meeting 
that want. 

In the first article of the W7tness, dated August 
2oth, 1837—which paper by the way, was the be- 
ginning of all the publications of the Putney school 
—I proposed a classification of the primary ele- 
ments of human nature, involving a standard of 
education, in the following terms : 


) ready for a great spiritual manifestation. 





“Regarding man as a SPIRITUAL, INTELLEC- 
TUAL, MORAL and ANIMAL being, I account it the 
proper object of his existence fo glorify his Maker 
by the proportionate and unlimited development 
and cultivation of each of these departments of 
his nature.” 


I well remember the struggle by which I reached 
this classification and the satisfaction which it 
gave me. I had been familiar with the old-school 
system of psychology and also with the classifica- 
tions of phrenology; but my spiritual experiences 
had shown me the need of a new map of human 
nature; and this four-fold division, with the spir- 
itual department foremost, satisfied my intuitions. 

Six years after the commencement of the Wi¢- 
ness our paper took a new departure under the title 
of the Perfectionist and in the introduction to that 
series the four-fold division of human nature again 
made its appearance in a long article, the object of 
which was to show that the good time coming is to 
be an age of Spiritualism.* The following extracts 
are sufficient for my present purpose, which is to 
give a historical view of the four-fold theory and 
exhibit it as it is imbedded in our past publications 
so that those who wish to study it may know where 
to find what has been written about it: 

“The whole world seems to be looking for a Revolu- 
tion. Some expect an orthodox Millennium ; others, 
a golden age of phrenology ; others still a physiological 
regeneration of the human race; and not a few are 
awaiting in anxious or hopeful suspense, the trump of 
the Second Advent, and the day of judgment. We 
also are looking for a Revolution ; and we will endeavor 
to set forth our idea of the form in which we expect 
it will appear. 

‘* Dividing human nature into four departments, namely, 
the PHYSICAL, MORAL, INTELLECTUAL and SPIRITUAL, 
we hold that man can be truly regenerated only by the 
paramount development of his sfiritual nature. Ac- 
cordingly, we believe that the great change which is 
coming, will be an outburst of spiritual knowledge and 
power—a conversion of the world from sensuality, from 
carnal morality, and from brain-philosophy, to spiritual 
wisdom and life. It has been said that the Bible was 
not designed to teach any of the natural sciences. But 
the time will come when that book will be acknowledged 
as the great repository of the facts and principles of a 
science which rightly takes precedence ofall others, viz. 
SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY—the science which treats of the 
nature, power, attraction, repulsion, and fellowship of 


spirits ; which refers health, wisdom, and righteousness, . 


to the energy of God; and disease, fatuity, and sin, to 
the power of the devil ; which thus points out, as the 
only means of radical reformation, the expulsion of the 
spirit of evil on the one hand, and spiritual union with 
God on the other. This is the science which in the 
phenomena of its practical application, gleamed out from 
time to time along the whole course of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, which blazed up and for a little space lighted 
the whole earth in the time of Christ and the apostles, 
and which is destined, notwithstanding all the attempts 
of unbelief to quench it, by covering it with the infamy 
of mysticism to break forth again, consume the partition 
between heaven and earth, and become the judgment- 
fire of the world. 

* * * * * * * 

“The signs of the times indicate that God is making 
In the midst 
of the idolatrous enthusiasm of the day for physical im- 
provement, legal morality, and scientific discovery, 
there is a visible movement of the public mind toward 
spiritual truth. Germany, the pioneer land of the 
Reformation, the emporium of human wisdom, notwith- 
standing its ‘rationalism,’ is teeming with psychological 
theories, which our phlegmatic intellectualists call 
“ mysticisms,” but which in fact are approximations to 
the Spiritual Philosophy of the Bible. From Germany 
the leaven has gone forth into England and this country. 
Transcendentalism, even in sober New England, has 





*I used this word Spiritualism familiarly in those old times long 
before what is now popularly called Spiritualism was in existence, 
and I meant by it that kind of religion which makes spirituality su- 
preme and admits miracles, inspirations and actual fintercourse with 
the spirit world; of which religion the Primitive Christian Church 
was the best example. 


the 
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braved and outlived the contempt of the old-school 
metaphysicians. Men of note in the learned and re- 
ligious world, are not ashamed to indulge in specula- 
tions, which once would have been classed with the hal- 
lucinations of Swedenborg and Ann Lee. Nor is the 
spiritualizing leaven confined to those upper classes 
whose leisure and cultivation allow them to philoso- 
phize. ‘Mysticism’ has assumed a visible and popular 
form in the phenomena of Mesmerism, and has gone 
out into the ‘highways and hedges,’ compelling men 
high and low, to believe that spirits are actual and po- 
tent substances, that life can dwell in life, and will actu- 
ate will. We know that both these movements—the 
philosophical and the popular—are only approximations 
to the development of true Spiritual Philosophy, and 
that they are associated more or less with unbelief and 
worldly motives in their advocates. Yet we regard 
them as influences, sent and directed by heaven, to turn 
the minds of men toward the invisible world—fremon:- 
tory symptoms of the approaching Spiritual Revolution.” 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


Mr. Newhouse received ‘ast week, through 
Seth Green’s agent, one hundred thousand Sal- 
mon trout. Seventy thousand were put in Oneida 
lake and its tributaries, and thirty thousand in On- 
ondaga lake. Mr. N. expects that thirty thousand 
more Salmon trout will be forwarded to him ina 
few days for Oneida lake, which will finish his work 
for the season in this interest. 


FRUIT ITEMS. 

A CAR-LOAD of our canned fruits was shipped 
over the Midland on the last through train. The 
bulk of the fruit went to one firm, who will no 
doubt use it for making first class pies. 


THE Fruit Department made a shipment of their 
goods to England lately, whence they have received 
occasional orders. Our English friends, however, 
do not as yet appreciate our canned sweet corn ; 
that may be considered an American dish. 


IN a recent journal, mention was made of the 
abundant supply of apples we have had the past 
winter: here are some further details respecting 
one variety, which may interest. Last fall there 
were gathered from our young orchards 300 bush- 
els of the “Henry Sweet” apple. They were un- 
commonly large, fair, and free from insect bites. 
About go bushels were converted into cider apple 
sauce, by the Fruit Dep’t to be sold; the remain- 
ing 210 bushels were placed in the Keep and kept 
there till cold weather, and then transferred to the 
cellars. 

The result of this treatment is, that we are now 
(March), enjoying fall apples that are as plump, 
juicy and sound as when picked five months ago. 
Never before have our fall. apples kept through 
January. Here then is something that all fruit- 
growers should understand : 

Fall apples should be kept in a low temperature 
till cool, frosty weather comes, and then be trans- 

" ferred to cold, dry cellars. 

We shall probably experiment next season with 
summer apples. Just imagine the sensation of 
biting into the flushed cheek of a tart and juicy 
“Primate,” or “Early Joe” in midwinter ! Weare in- 
debted to Mr. Thacker for the “ Henry Sweet.” 
Years ago when Mr. T. was young he found out, as 
boys will, that in a certain orchard in the little town 
of Owasco west of us, there was one very choice 
sweet apple. When a gardener in after years he 
obtained grafts of this fruit, and in due time trans- 
ferred it to the O. C. domain. 

The “Swaar” also deserves mention. It is of 
Dutch origin as its name implies, and is a very heavy 
apple ; one of the best tart apples on our list. 


THE new Keep that is building, is just beyond 











the south-east corner of the Arcade. It is to be 
28 by 36 feet outside, with two stories for 
cooling rooms. The lower story will be used by 
the stewards. The foundation walls are already 
up, but before they were laid, it was necessary to 
dig through several feet of frozen earth in order to 
secure a reliable foundation. The carpenters are 
now engaged on the frame of the building, and 
Mr. Fisher of Chicago, the patentee of the Keep 
is soon expected here to overlook its construction. 
This gentleman writes, 

“T can say that my experience since building the 
Keep burned, has been such that I am warranted in 
saying I can now furnish you one considerably im- 
proved over that one. I have built several very 
large Keeps two stories (as you propose) for 
brewers and packers within the last two years—sne 
of them being 200 by 400 feet. I assure you 
my system of cooling is growing in favor every 
day, and I find myself pretty well taxed to keep 
up with the demands on my time.” 

Tuesday, March 16.—Our teamsters have 
taken to wheels to-day; they have plowed out the 
snow-banks this morning between here and Willow- 
Place so that they can haul lumber from Oneida 
for building the Keep. We miss the Midland 
now that the roads are so poor. And this reminds 
us that we have some reason to suppose that this 
railroad will soon be open again for business. We 
learn that orders have been issued by manager 
Stevens under date March toth, to have freight 
received at certain points under certain conditions. 
This together with the fact that the section-men 
are kept at work, would seem to indicate that the 
road will not be wholly abandoned. We also learn 
from the “Stockholder” that a plan is on foot to 
reconstruct the Midland R. R. Co. as follows : 

“Sell the road and its franchises under a decree 
to foreclose the first mortgage. Let the first mort- 
gage bondholders unite, and purchase the premi- 
ses mortgaged at the foreclosure sale, for the bene- 
fit of such first mortgage bondholders as assent to 
this plan, and hand their bonds to the Purchasing 


Committee after decree entered, and before the day 
of sale. 


‘‘Let the purchasers form a new successor rail- 
road company which shall make only one mortgage 
upon the premises purchased, which shall be for 
the sum of $6,000,c00—a little less than $16,000 
per mile.” j 

An attempt will be made to carry out this plan 
if a majority of the first mortgage bondholders as- 
sent to it, on or before April 1, 1875. 


Tuesday, Mar. 16,6 A. M.—This is precisely 
the morning for a freshet; damp, but sunny and 
warm ; all visible nature in a state of thaw; a far 
off roaring in the air; the earth covered with 
snow; the streams filled with ice. A glance from 
your chamber window creek-ward, reveals sub- 
merged meadows and stranded ice-cakes. People 
ly twos and threes hurry off to the south bridge 
where an ice-jam always occurs. But a swift, 
muddy tide pours over the road, and the plank- 
walk is just afloat. M. H. K. and his sturdy 
coadjutors, effect a crossing and with a stout rope 
make the bridge fast. Above this structure the 
ice-cakes are jammed in and piled atop one another 
in wild confusion; the topmost cakes already press 
the timbers of the bridge; if the water continues 
to rise, what a thrilling journal item is in store for 
us; but alack! it don’t, it falls, and the great 
freshet of 1875 never comes off. 

Wednesday, Mar.17.—The water has subsided 
two or three feet, the meadows are again visible. 
The creek is still full of ice-chunks “all topsy-turvy’ 
through which tamely percolates a coffee-colored 
fluid, the rampant stream of yesterday. 

Thursday, Mar. 18.—Winter seems to have re- 
turned with greater zeal than ever. Where we 
saw bare ground two days ago, we now see snow. 
As it comes swiftly and copiously down from the 








broad empyrean above, a smart northeaster sends 
it sharply in the faces of those who venture out- 
side :he door. 

When we saw lightning and heard the distant 
rumbling of thunder on Sunday last, we thought 
they boded warm, sunny days; but our weather 
seers tell us this morning that thunder in March is 
a sure precursor of severe cold weather. And so 
it proves. 


IN our Visitors office, hangs a large engraving of 
the Palmer House of Chicago, which claims to be 
“the only fire-proof hotel in America.” One of 
our men who stopped there awhile ago, investigated 
this claim by a thorough inspection of the building. 
The partition walls are of brick, and reared from 
the foundations. The floors are mainly of marble, , 
though in some of the upper rooms, wood is used, but 
as they are all supported on brick arches, and as 
each floor is cut off from every other one, no possi- 
ble danger can ensue from this source; indeed, the 
wood-work of a room was once completely burned 
with out endangering in the least the adjoining 
apartments. The outside of the structure is of 
iron, glass and stone including the sashes, window- 
frames and casings. 

Its cost was about $2,000,000. It is six stories 
high, contains six hundred rooms, and is undoubted- 
ly, the most completely equipped, the most capa- 
cious, and finest designed structure of its kind in 
the world. 


OurR taxidermist hands us the following list of 

ANIMALS RECEIVED AT THE 0. C. MUSEUM 
within a year. 

1 White-tailed Squirrel; presented by Messrs. 
Cleaveland Bros., Oneida, N. Y. This squirrel in 
shape and color resembles the red squirrel with the 
exception of its tail, which is snowy white, and 
quite slender like a chip-munck. It is really a 
curiosity and quite an addition to our museum. 

1 Screech-Owl: Scops asio; presented by Mr. 
Butler of North Bay, N. Y. 

1 Great Northern Diver, or Loon: Co/ymbus tor- 
guatus. 

1 Bald Eagle: Halietus leucocephalus. 

1 Coot: Fulica Americana. 

2 Green-winged Teals: Querguedula Carolinen- 
and several we have not mentioned, all 
very fine specimens. These were presented by Mr. 
Lyman Spencer of Fish Creek, N. Y. 

3 Pine Grosbeaks: Pznicola enucleator. 
sented by Mr. Case, Vernon, N. Y. 
2 Raccoons: Procyon lotor. 

Mr. Russigue, Verona, N. Y. 


sts ; 


Pre- 


Presented by 


THE literary “spread” on our library read- 
ing desk is something as follows: The Daily 
Graphic lively, gossipy and picturesque. The daily 
Tribune, crammed with information but not always 
of the juiciest kind. If we add the Utica Herald 
and Utica Daily Observer the \ist of our dailies 
for the Library is complete. The Evening Post, 
semi-weekly, has always been on our list, as also the 
semi-weekly 7r7bune. One of the best political 
sheets we take, is the Vation. The /ndependent 
and Methodist are the religious papers. 


Science is fairly represented by such papers as the 
Boston YFournal of Chemistry, Fournal of Applied 
Chemistry, Nature, and the Popular Science Month- 
ly. The Arts are not left out, as witness the 
Scientific American, American Artisan, the Tele- 
grapher and the Manufacturer and Builder. 
There are five standard agricultural papers, a paper 
devoted to music, and one to field and aquatic 
sports. 

There are three Health Reform papers, two de- 
voted to law and Equity, four to Spiritualism, and 
two to Natural History. Philadelphia sends us the 
Penn Monthly, and Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute. From St. Louis comes the Fournal of Specu- 
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lative Philosophy. The press of Boston makes a 
faint show in Littell s Living Age, and the Youth's 
Companion. The popular “ Weekly” and “ Month- 
ly,” of Harper and Brothers, and in fact the great- 
er part of our current literature comes from New 
York. As to our “exchanges,” they are quite too 
numerous to mention. 


THE “WHITE STREAK” IN SILK. 





BY C. A. BURT. 


OR anumber of years the silk-manufacturers 

of this country have been troubled by the 
appearance of what 1s commonly called a “ white 
streak” in dyed silk. This name describes the ap- 
pearance about as well as any other term we can 
apply, and has been adopted for lack of any more 
positive information respecting it. It makes its 
appearance, principally, on black silk after it has 
been wound on the spools ready for use on the 
sewing-machines. It is not however confined to 
black machine twist, but is visible in many of the 
other dark colors. 


It has the appearance of a slight roughness or 
fuzz on the side of the thread as it lies on the 
spool. It is invariably white and easily recognized. 
especially when it occurs in the black silk. We, as 
manufacturers, have not been exempt from this 
troublesome difficulty. We first began to note it 
about three years ago; though older manufacturers 
have been troubled with it for nearly six years. 
The combined talents of the silk-manufacturers and 
dyers in this country have been employed during 
the last few years, to discover some method of over- 
coming the white streak, either by varying the 
process of manufacture, or by covering it in the 
dye. As yet all efforts have failed to be com- 
pletely successful. Various theories have been 
proposed, to account for its appearance; much 
time and money have been spent in the study of 
the question, without arriving at any certain knowl- 
edge concerning it. 

Even now some manufacturers believe that it is 
due to carelessness during the process of dyeing ; 
that the silk is not thoroughly washed from the 
soap-suds in which it is boiled, leaving particles of 
soap adhering to the silk. Others stoutly affirm 
that it is due to the dead wood which the silk takes 
on as it passes over the wooden rollers of a machine 
known as the stretcher. We believed this theory 
for awhile, and spent some money in remodeling 
our machines so as to avoid the liability of the 
silk’s receiving dead wood from tie stretcher rollers. 
When we had finished altering our machines, we 
were some wiser than before, but the silk was as 
streaky as ever. Manufacturers next tried to 
throw the blame on the Chinese, and accused them 
of adulterating the raw stock ; even going so far 
as to memorialize the Chinese Government, and 
prevailed. on them to pass the law forbidding the 
adulteration of raw silk, making the offense subject 
to a heavy penalty; but this has produced no 
favorable results. The white streak is as bad to- 
day as it ever was and perhaps worse. 


The Nonotuck Silk Company whose works are at 
Florence, Mass., have for many years been troubled 
with this streak. They have tried many ways 
of overcoming it, but as yet have failed. Their 
present theory is, that the streak is due in some 
way to the process of adulteration to which the 
silk is subjected as it is wound on to the reel 
from the cocoon. They think it possible that the 
cocoons when wound may be soaked in warm 
water to which a quantity of rice-starch has been 
added, thus making a kind of:-rice-water or thin 
paste, which the silk takes up as it is wound, thus 
adding a cheap weighting material to the silk. 

From my investigations of the raw stock, I am 
satisfied that some of the brands of raw silk are 





heavily weighted with some foreign material, but 
this weighting is more ot the nature of a gum re- 
sembling the natural gum of the silk, than any sub- 
stance like rice water. 

That this theory does not account for the appear- 
ence of the streak is evident; since some of our 
brands of silk, we are confident, are perfectly free 
from any adulteration, but yet the streak occurs 
abundantly in them. 

It was nearly a year ago, when I first had my at- 
tention called to the subject by Mr. C. A. Cragin, 
who was then acting superintendent of our silk 
works. After giving me the various theories about 
the streak, he requested a careful examination 
with the microscope and chemical reagents, for the 
purpose of obtaining some definite idea of its 
nature. These tests very soon settled the fact that 
it is a vegetable substance of some kind, but exact- 
ly of what nature I was unable at once to determine. 
This slight clue however enabled our dyer to apply 
a dye that would partly cover it. This new pro- 
cess of dyeing however, was attended with many 
objections. It was more expensive, while it took 
a much longer time to dye the silk. Our greatest 
objection to this method of dyeing, was that it in- 
creased the weight of the silk with the dye-stuff, 
thus injuring its quality, and affecting its strength. 
We could ill afford to sacrifice the strength of the 
silk for the sake of covering the streak, so we 
sought to avoid the difficulty by using another 
brand of silk. The kinds we had been using were 
called “usual reeled” and “re-reeled Tsatlees.” 
The streak occurred at first mostly in the re-reeled 
Tsatlees, but when we dropped the use of that brand 
we found the streak occurring in the usual reeled 
Tsatlees, and also in the “Canton” we used for 
skein silk. 

During this time my investigations were contin- 
ued, though many times interrupted by other busi- 
ness. I finally became convinced by careful ex- 
amination that it was of the natureof a parasite, or 
a fungus growth on the raw silk. All of my re- 
searches tended to confirm this theory; which, if 
true, would show how far astray we had been in all 
of our other conjectures in regard to the nature of 
the streak; and when once settled would be the 
first step, as well as a very important one, toward 
arriving at a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

I have lately submitted samples of the streak, 
which were found both in the raw silk and in 
the dyed silk, to Professors Verrill, Eaton and 
Johnson of Yale College, New Haven. who all con- 
firmed the theory of its being a fungus growth 
on the silk. An eminent naturalist of Boston, 
whom I consulted on the subject also confirms the 
theory, and thinks that we may find that this growth 
is connected with the disease with which the silk- 
worms of Europe have been troubled for so long a 
time. 

But more of this at another time. We shall now 
consider the question of the nature of the diffi- 
culty settled, and continue our investigation in the 
direction of discovering the best method of over- 
coming it. 


ADULT DISCIPLINE. 


A WOMAN, feeble though she be in physi- 
cal force, can discipline and train up a child 
in the spirit of parental obedience successfully, and 
secure to society, in due time, a civilized and use- 
ful member. as seen in a previous paper. But 
when the child-discipline is totally neglected, who 
is qualified to discipline the adult—the matured 
man—assuming that discipline is essential to the 
development of a civilized being? A question by 
no means easily answered: though the religious 
world, and the judiciary world, and the reformatory 
world with their churches, their penitentiaries, 
prisons, work-houses, asylums, and the many 








other reformatory societies, are freely signifying, 
by their appeals for material aid. that they are, one 
and all, trying to solve the complicated problem ; 
with what success we will not now consider. 

Our object, in this paper, is to give a brief sketch 
of Tom Hedley, the convict, whom, we believe, 
might have been trained and tamed in childhood, 
so that an obedient, teachable spirit would have 
become a second nature to him in his manhood. 
But the mother of Tom, a young, untrained girl 
herself, had not the remotest idea of the vital im- 
portance of subduing little Tom’s will to parental 
authority. Parental authority, did we say? Why, 
the young, yielding mother hardly knew the term. 
Yet Mrs. Hedley could scold at, and threaten her 
boy if he did this or did not do that; but Tommy 
understood the mother’s authority-game perfectly 
well. From the earliest dawn of instinctive intelli- 
gence the child discovered that his mother’s threats 
were shams—that she did not intend to execute 
them—in a word, that she was lying to him, and 
practically teaching him disobedience under cover 
of an attempt to make him obedient. 


At length Tom attained his majority and gradu- 
aied at this family school, and what he had learned 
at home, he was likely to teach to others abroad. 
Mrs. Hedley was not, in the common acceptation 
of the term, a low woman. She had been educated 
at the popular female schools, moved in the upper 
circles of society and married, when quite young, a 
wealthy husband. Their son Tom was sent to 
college—and carried through, by help of his 
fa‘her’s gold. 

We will not follow Tom through all his various 
courses. Suffice it to say, that he was finally 
caught trespassing, in early manhood, on the rights 
of others ina very aggravating manner. He had 
his trial hefore courts of law and was sentenced for a 
term of years to the State prison. There the con- 
vict was under overseers, tutors and governors who 
were paid large salaries for disciplining Tom. Did 
they succeed in changing his character? They 
were not paid for that. Restraining him from re- 
peating his offenses was all that their contract 
required of them. Tom did not take well the criti- 
cism given him by the legal tribunals. Disobedi- 
ence can’t be whipped out of an adult, nor obedi- 
ence whipped into him after he has lost his self- 
respect. That essential element to improvement 
must be restored. Prisons seldom do that. Be- 
sides, there is no parental love mixed with the 
chastening administered by courts and peniten- 
tiaries, and so the more Tom was punished, the 
more willful he grew. And after his ten years 
experience at Sing Sing, he became tenfold 
more the child of disobedience than before. But 
these penal institutions are not reform schools. 
They had no personal interest in their prisoner, 
other than to inflict upon him the punishment due 
his offenses. They did not therefore understand 
Tom was sick morally, with bad controls. 
That was what ailed the miserable convict. The 
Judiciary, and prison superintendents don’t study 
spiritual controls and possessions, and how to cast 
out devils by overcoming evil with good. It would 
help them in their vocations, if they even knew how 
to fame animals. For they deal mostly with the 
animal part of men. 

Now had this gross offender, Tom Hedley, been 
taken in hand by his mother in infancy and child- 
hood, as Mrs. A. took her Albert in hand, thorough- 
ly disciplining him into loving obedience, how differ- 
ent would have been the result. What an amount 
of suffering, wretchedness, and misery untold, 
might have been saved—in trying, but failing to ac- 
complish in manhood, that which could have been 
so easily and cheaply accomplished in childhood by 
the single hand of woman! Think of it, think of 
it, young mothers when you shrink from the task 
of making your darling child obedient at the ex- 
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pense of a little crying and physical discomfort. 
King Solomon understood something of the value 


of early training that enabled him to place on | 


record the following golden maxim—“ Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” Again, “ As the twig is 
bent the tree inclineth.” Allow a child to grow up 
in disobedience, and his manhood will exhibit a 
willful obstinacy that no human power or reason- 
ing can subdue. He may be caught, and caged, as 
one would catch and cage a wild beast, to keep him 
out of harm’s way, which is about all our prisons 
are doing tor convicts. ‘Truly, if the tacts were 
known the discovery would no doubt be made, that 
prisons and penitentiaries exist as supplements to 
the family institution. Will there ever be a law 
requiring in parents the proper training of their 
offspring? subduing their animal wills, making 
them respecttul and obedient ? 

Finally, the question may be asked, must the 
discipline of the adult be given up as a hopciess 
task? Certainly not. There is one power, and 
perhaps only one, that can discipline the wayward 
child in the adult—a power that can change 
character, creating a good man out of a bad one— 
provided the bad is not utterly and hopelessly bad, 
and that power is in Jesus Christ. He is the 
model man. With him things are possible that are 
not possible to mere human power. This great 
teacher and regenerator of humanity revealed the 
change one must undergo in order to become a 
citizen of the kingdom of God in these simple words, 
‘Except ye be converted and become as little chil- 
dren ye can in no wise enter tne Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

A little child is receptive, easily governed, confid- 
ing, and submits readily to wholesome discipline. 
If Tom Hediey, burdened as he is by a life of dis- 
obedience to his better nature, can accept Christ’s 
terms of salvation, find repentence and a soft heart, 
he may retrace his steps and tind his way back to 
the plastic disposition of childhood, and receive the 
priceless blessing of an obedient will and a loving 
heart, even at the eleventh hour. a. Cc. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





——., Clinton Co., Mo., March 13, 1875. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—Since the CIRCULAR has 
visited me again with its precious burden of good 
things, 1 feel contented and happy. The time | 
was deprived of the pleasure of reading it, was to 
me as a lover must feel, when he does not get his 
regular letter from his sweetheart. Pardon these 
expressions of a man about forty-five years old; 
but when a man is in love with either a person or 
a Community, it is a satisfaction to give expression 
to that feeling. 1 thank you heartily for your gen- 
erosity in instructing me through your weekly mes- 
senger, and | hope the day is not far distant when 
I will be able to repay you in some measure, 
though it would be impossible to fully estimate a// 
the good and vea/ benefit I derive from it, es- 
pecially from the Home-talks of Mr. J. H. Noyes 
and G. W. Noyes, as well as some of the Evening 
conversations. 

I would make a few remarks on a subject which 
is interesting us particularly. In the last CIRCULAR 
I saw the maxim stating ‘that the best spirits are 
the strongest,” and vice versa, the lowest and most 
wicked are the weakest; evgo, Christ’s spirit be- 
ing the dest of ali, it must be more potent than 
every other spirit; and must finally prevail over all 
others, in proportion as hearts submit and the 
mind surrenders to His dominion. 

In my investigation of Spiritualism I have be- 
come thoroughly disgusted with the prevailing 
habits of the most numerous class of mediums; 
i. é, to submit indiscriminately to every spirit’s 
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control that chooses to take possession of their 
bodies, thus exposing themselves to fearful risks 
and consequences. I have heard of a medium 
who was used in the most frightful manner by a 
spirit who was parted from earth by hydrophobia. 
The same medium has been frequently controlled 
by those who on earth were drunkards, gamblers, 
and libertines. I can find only one name for this sin- 
tul, baneful carelessness—SPiritual Prostitution. 


If the end and aim of God is in making our 
bodies a temple for his spirit to dwell in, then the 
condition of such mediums is indeed deplorable. 
It is much worse than common prostitution inas- 
much as body, soul, mind and spirit are exposed to 
the possession and resistless control, bound h und 
and foot so to say to every wicked, mean influ- 
ence, which sees fit to take advantage of it. I 
would rather have the spirit of Christ possess my 
heart than all the rest together no matter how 
highly developed. These are some of the conclu- 
sions I have come to from my investigations in this 
line. Though I am a Spiritualist, I desire to be 
one who is not blind, but looking for higher things 
than the common circles can give me. Purity, 
holiness, love, justice and perfection, submission to 
the spirit of God, to be in rapport with his nature 
and power, and through him with those who love 
him supremely. This is my highest ambition. 
Otherw se as in the case of these spiritual prosti- 
tutes, sickness, crime, morbid thoughts and appe- 
tites are the necessary consequence. 


The theory of Mr. Noyes in reference to good 
and evil spirits and their influence upon those who’ 
submit to them, I have found to be correct and 
true in every respect. Thanks for the lessons im- 
parted by the CiRcULAR I came unscathed out of 
the ordeal and trial of investigation of the mental 
phenomena of Spiritualism. My eyes are now wide 
open. I am fully awake to the dangers which be- 
set the investigator on every side if he leaves the 
straight path, the one which you, dear friends, have 
been pursuing all along. 

This confession is due to you so much the more, 
as I got somewhat impatient under your kind ad- 
monition, counsel, and criticism in reference to this 
matter, and beg heartily your pardon if I have 
foolishly and inadvertently offended ‘you. I have 
the pleasure of knowing that you still remember 
me kindly and affectionately, as I do you, dear 
friends. J. G. P. 


PROF. ALPHEUS CROSBY. 


BY DANIEL B. HAGAR. 

Prof. Alpheus Crosby, whose death occurred in Sa- 
lem, Mass., on the 17th of last April, was so widely and 
favorably known is a scholar, and was so much es- 
teemed as a man, that a notice of his life and labors, 
more extended than has hitherto appeared, is justly due 
to his memory. 

Professor Crosby was born in Sandwich, N. H., Oc- 
tober 13 1810. He was the son of Asa Crosby, M. D. 
(who was the son of Josiah Crosby, of Amherst, now 
Milford, N. H., one of the early settlers of the town), 
by the second wife, who was the daughter of Thomas 
Russell, of Conway, N. H.—a school-teacher in her 
early life. 

Professor Crosby very early showed remarkable pow- 
er in the acquisition of knowledge. He learned the 
rudimentary branches of education almost without a 
teacher. Mathematics, Latin, and Greek came to him 
almost by intuition. When engaged in study, he was so 
deeply absorbed that he seemed wholly unconscious of 
time, place, or surroundings. When in his tenth year 
he was taken to Hanover, the seat of Dartmouth 
College, and was placed temporarily under Professor 
Adams in Algebra and Euclid, under Professor James 
Marsh in Latin, and under Tutor Rufus Choate, in Greek ; 
and these gentlemen pronounced him fitted for college. 
He was then returned to Gilmantown Academy, and, to 
prevent his trespassing upon college studies, he was 
put to the study of Hebrew, under the Rev. John L. 





Parkhurst, who was well known as a ripe scholar. He 
was subsequently sent to Exeter Academy to bridge over, 
with various studies, the months which his friends 
thought must be passed before he should enter college. 
At the fall term of the college, in 1823, in his thirteenth 
year, he entered ; and he passed through the four years’ 
course of study without a rival and far beyond rivalry. 

His power of acquisition and retention was marvel- 
ous. 

After his graduation, he was kept at Hanover three 
years; the first, as the preceptor of Moor’s Indian 
Charity School, and the following two as tutor in col- 
lege. During this period’ he joined the College Church, 
and formed his purpose to prepare for the ministry. 
Having spent two years as tutor, he was appointed to a 
professorship of Latin and Greek, in 1833. In 1837 he 
was released from the Latin and became professor of 
Greek only; which office he held until 1849, when he 
resigned; but he remained Professor Ameritus until 
his death. 

In 1834 he married Miss Abigail Grant Jones Cutler, 
only child of Joseph and Abigail Cheesboro Grant 
(Jones) Cutler, of Newburyport, Mass. Mrs. Crosby 
becoming an invalid, Prof. Crosby took her to Europe 
traveled with her throdgh England, Germany, and 
France, until they reached Paris, where Mrs, Crosby 
died. On his return he resumed the duties of his pro- 
iessorship. After the death of his father-in-law, Mr. 
Cutler, he resigned his professorship, and removed to 
Newburyport to care for Mrs. Cutler, who was an inva- 
lid. His Greek Grammar, theological disquisitions, and 
the Superintendency of Schools in Newburyport occu- 
pied his attention until Mrs. Cutler’s death, when he 
entered into the employment ot the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts as its agent. In this capacity he ren- 
dered the Siate most valuable services by visiting the 
public schools in various parts of the State, and by his 
instructive and practical lectures on educational subjects, 
So efficient were his labors, that in 1857 he was appoint- 
ed by the Board of Education to the principalship of the 
State Normal School in Salem ; this important post he 
occupied eight years. To the interests of this school 
he zealously devoted his great knowledge and ability, rais- 
ing it to a high standard of excellence and giving to ita 
most honorable reputation. He gave the school the 
largest part of its valuable library, and obtained for its 
use the most of its considerable cabinet. By his heart- 
felt kindness and his faithful instructions be secured the 
love and profound esteem of his pupils, who will ever 
hold him in affectionate remembrance. In the Normal 
School and elsewhere, as he had an opportunity, Pro 
fessor Crosby earnestiy advocated the liberal education 
of women, believing that their educational advantages 
ought to equal those enjoyed by men. 

While principal of the school at Salem he, for severaj 
years, was the editor-in-chief of the AZassachusetts 
Teacher, performing gratuitous labors which were highly 
appreciated by the teachers of Massachusetts and of 
other States. 

Having traveled through the Southern States, that 
he might gain a better knowledge of his own country 
before he went abroad, he became deeply impressed 
with the iniquities of slavery, and drupped readily into 
the ranks of the abolitionists. He was intensely inter- 
este! in all the discussions and phases of freedom, 
from Adams’s “ Right of petition ” crusade down to the 
day of his death. His patriotism, during the war, was 
full and glowing. The political disquisitions in his 
“ Right Way,” which he edited for a year, upon the 
question of reconstruction, were keen and convincing, 
He also published a series of elementary lessons for 
teaching the freedmen of the South to read. 

During all these years, after leaving his professor- 
ship, he was writing other educational books besides 
his Greek grammar—* Zenophon’s Anabasis,” “ Ecloge 
Latinz,” “* Lessons in Geometry,” a “ Greek Lexicon” 
for his Anabasis, and, last, ‘‘ Explanatory Notes to the 
Anabasis,” which he had nearly ready for the press 
when death closed his Jabors. 

While in the Normal School in Salem, he married 
Miss Martha Kingman, daughter of Joseph Kingman, 
of West Bridgewater, a teacher in the school trom the 
time of its establishment, and a lady of marked ability 
as a teacher, who sympathized in all his studies and in 
all his benevolence. 

The heart of Professor. Crosby was full of love for 
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every body and every creature of God. He drank | to arbitration. He claims he can carry passengers and | 


deeply at every spring whence flowed charity, benevo- 
lence, freedom, and patriotism. He remained to his 
death a member of an orthodox church, but, during the 
last years of his life, he worshiped with Christians of 
other denominations, having softened his early faith 
by a more liberal trust in the boundless love and mercy 
of God, his Heavenly Father. 

In his association with teachers of every class, he 
showed himself a friend to all. His geniality of man- 
ner, his pleasant words, his sympathizing spirit, his 
overflowing desire to make others happy, his seemingly 
inexhaustible knowledge, and his intelligent and ever 
courteous discussion of controverted questions in edu- 
cation, morals, and religion, secured for him the warm 
affection and deep respect of all who were privileged to 
know him. Long may his memory he cherished! 

—New England Journal of Education. 

[The writer omits to mention, among the writings of 
Prof. Crosby, his book entitled “ THE SEcoND AD- 
VENT; or, What do the Scriptures teach respecting the 
Second Coming of Christ, the End of the World, the 
Resurrection of the Dead, and the General Judgment ? 
This we consider the crowning work of Prof. Crosby’s 
life—that for which he will be some day most esteemed. 
It should not, therefore, be ignored in an account of his 
life. This entire work was re-published in the Circu- 
LAR during 1874.—Eb.] 


THE NEWS. 
Leprosy is on the increase in India. No less than 
ninety thousand persuns have the disease severely. 
The business prospects of the country look more en- 
couraging. Wall Street wears a more buoyant aspect 
than it has for eighteen months past. 


The fur trappers in Minnesota are reported to have 
had a very prosperous winter, catching more animals 
than usual, and securing higher prices than common 
for furs. 

Rev. Messrs. Moody and Sankey, the American revival- 
ists, preached to an immense audience at Islington, 
England. In the afternoon 17,000 women were present 
and in the evening 20,000 men attended service. 

A large consignment of horses purchased by French 
dealers in Prussia for the French army, was stopped at 
the Berlin depot, with orders to proceed no further, 
owing to the ill feeling between the two countries. 

The new Mormon temple was commenced twenty 
years ago, and will require at feast ten years more to 
complete it. It will cost about $10,000,000 and will be 
the most magnificent house of worship in America. 

The German Government has demanded the dismissal 
ot the Papal Nuncio at Munich, and cessation of rela- 
tions between the Vatican and Bavaria. A test oath is 
to be required from Catholic officers by the Govern- 
ment. 

Holland has 12,000 windmills in operation, each 
doing a six or ten horse service through the twenty-four 
hours. They are kept in repair at much less cost than 
steam-engines, performing all that is required at one- 
twentieth the cost. 

Under the act of Congress offering one hundred and 
sixty acres of land to any person who would plant forty 
acres of it to trees, and cultivate them for eight years, 
about eleven hundred persons have taken up one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand acres of land in Minnesota. 

The total debt of the nations of the world is put 
at $23,750,000,000. France owes the most, Great 
Britain next, the United States next. Canada is the 
least in debt of any civilized country. Egypt pays the 
highest rate of interest, ten per cent., Holland the least, 
two per cent. 

Reports from the Black Hills, state that numbers of 
men are constantly arriving notwithstanding the orders 
of the Government prohibiting parties from going there, 
and ordering off all who are now within the Indian 
reservation. Specimens of silver ore have been ob- 
tained which are said to yield $2,000 per ton. 

The great railroad fight between the Pennsylvania 
Central and the Baltimore and Ohio, continues with una- 
bated bitterness. President Garrett of the Baltimore 
and Ohio kas refused to accept a proposition to have 
the dispute between him and Thomas Scott submitted 


| freight at cost for a year, and at the same time pay 
| dividends out of the large surplus the road has on hand. 
| 
| 


State will be taken. Every effort will be made to ren- 
der the enumeration and collection of statistics thorough 
and accurate. 


Mr. N. H. Bishop, who started from Troy, N. Y. in 
a paper canoe for the Gulf of Mexico, was at St. Marys 
a short time ago. He goes up St. Mary’s river to the 
Okeefeenokee Swamp, and from there will haul his 
canoe to the Suwanee river, and will go down that river 
to the gulf, His boat is fourteen feet long, twenty-eight 
inches wide, and weighs fifty-six pounds. 


Fares on the Rome and Watertown R. R. have been 
reduced to three cents per mile ; no commutation tickets 
and no reduction from this rate will hereafter be given 
to any person. 


The most exciting event of the week is the PorT JER- 
vis FLoop—the most destructive flood ever known in 
the Delaware Valley. Railroad bridges were destroyed, 
trees, fences and houses carried away, and public and 
private property damaged. The total losses are estima- 
ted at $400,000. 


THE NEW BOOK. 


| pene By JoHN Hum. 
PHREY Noyes. Edited by Alfred 
Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
Vol. 1, 12m0, 356 pages. 
$1.50. 
This work is now in the hands of the bind- 


ers, and will be ready for delivery in a few 
days. 


Price 


The following is a list of the 
CONTENTS: 

Our Party; Where is God? 
Power; Healthy Appetite; ‘The Great 
Hope; Limits of the Knowable; Realism of Christian- 
ity; A Whole Man; The Supreme Lesson; Gocl’s 
Contentment; The Higher Hygiene; Full Growth; 
The bible a Live Book; The Work that Pays; Wear 
Out the Devil; God on Both Sides; Provoking to 
Love; Soldiers of the Devil; Reverence and Love; 
The Great Want; Deep Soundings; Hygiene for the 
Head; The Art of Glancing; God’s Bargain; ‘The 
Geologic Devil; The Internal Teacher; Sleep with a 
Will; Divinity of the Will; Not Our Own; Positive 
Virtue; God’s Reserve; Go Home; Imperfections of 
the Bible; Which Way is Rest ; Unity Coming ; lm- 
provement of Character; ‘he Anchor Rule; The Cen- 
ter of Science ; Whois your Sweetheart ? Hid Treasures ; 
Science vs. Sense; Pathology of the Heart; Paul’s 
Victories ; ‘The Humility of God ; Economy and Taste ; 
Faithfulness ; Spiritual Digestion; Out and Back ; 
God in All ‘Things ; How We Receive God ; Quenching 
Spirits ; Seeing is Believing ; Compound Action; The 
Philosopher’s Stone; The Law of Fellowship; The 
Way to Health; The Bible of the Future; Dietetics 
of the Soul; Paul’s Feat; Salvation from Sin; How 
and Where to Pray ; Waiting and Watching ; Forgive- 
ness; ‘Three Kinds of Labor; What Has Been Will 
Be; The Death of Unbelief; Old Age Played Out ; 
Grace Better than Suffering; Moral Force; Help 
Yourself; First Love and Tried Love; Generosity 
before Justice ; Family Communism; The Rival of 
Faith ; What Spiritualism is Doing ; Confession ; ‘The 
Law of Miracles; The Work of God in Us; The River 
of Life; Walking in the Spirit; The Home-Spoilers ; 
Heaven Coming; The Battle of Life; Selection by 
Signals; The Superior Affection ; Self-Surgery ; Re- 
pentance ; Self-Limitation ; The Best Novel; Liberty ; 
Our Contribution ; The Day-Star. 


Two Certainties ; 
Woman’s 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Onetda Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 





During the coming season, a census of New York 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. 
ist sent on application. 


Prices 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oxerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONEmpA Circular by mail, post-paid, 

on receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 

phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; 12 Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Anima's. Third 


edition: with New Narratives and 215 pp. 8vo, 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the I:nd of Christian Faith, 
an &vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. Ty John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Ry S. Newhouse. 
T!'ustrations. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ Spiritual 
Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hana-Book of the Oneida ( ommunity ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. : 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation frem Sin,’’ ‘* Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” *‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,” 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. Trusnerk & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the **'‘Trap- 
per's Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONErpA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] : 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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